












PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, SECOND MONTH 26, 


te Association of Friends’ Schools 


Friends’ Meeting House 
15th and Race Sts. Philadelphia 


Second month 26, 1910 


MORNING SESSION 11.00 A. M. 
(Open only to members) 


Topic: 


W. E_mMerR Barrett, Principal of Friends’ Cen- 
tral School, Philadelphia. 


Epwarp C. WILSON, Principal of Friends’ School, 
Baltimore. 


The Future Work of the Association. 





AFTERNOON SESSION 1.30 P. M. 
(Open to the public) 


Toric: The Teaching of English 


CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS, A. M. Head of English 
Department, Newton High School, Mass. 


GreorGe W. FLouNDERS, Ph. D. District Super- 
intendent of the Philadelphia Public Schools. 


Headquarters for Friends’ Supplies 


Postage 
Quaker Biographies - - $0.75 10 
Story of Quakerism = - - - 1.25 15 
Authority and the Light Within - 80 .08 
Jesus of Nazareth in the Light 
of To-day - - .60 .06 
The Quaker in the — - - 1.50 8.15 
“ Brother Lawrence ”’ - - 26 
Friends’ Year Book, invaluable to 
every reader - - - 4.10 


All of the above now in stock. 
Orders for any Friends’ Books (or for other books) attended to. 


WALTER H. JENKINS 
Successor to FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th & Cherry Sts., Philada. 
Y. F. A. Building. 


The Mather Family of Cheltenham, Penna. 


A History of the Mather Family of Chel- 
tenham, Pennsylvania, has been compiled 
from the records of Charles Mather, of 
Jenkintown, and from such other sources as 
were available. It is well illustrated with 
pictures of the early homes and the arms 
of the family. The following families are 
recorded as intermarrying with the Mathers: 


Ambler, Penrose, Smedley, Boyd, Johnson, 
Cleaver, Moore, Jenkins, Roberts, Heaton, 
Shaw, Shoemaker, Tennis, Pownall, Paxson, 
Terrill, Reynolds, Scott, Lamborn, Childs, 
Leedom, Ruffer, Leech, Foulke, Thomas, 
Baily, McGinley, Wright, Wharton, Foley, 
Askin, Marshall, Elton, Barker, Elliott, Wil- 
son, Dover, Hefner, Kortkamp, Stansifer, 
Kendall, Ellis, Ruth, Whitman, Lynn, Wat- 
erman, Israell, Jewell, Kirk, Alburger, 
Hough, Hutchison, Olden, Lloyd, Edgerton, 
Nevins, Finlay, Bower, Yerkes, Cox, Coane, 
Morris, Poe, Schofield, Reeves, Miller, Com- 
fort, Morrow, Harris, Hadley, Horney, 
Haughton, West, Mitchell, Brown, Jay, Kel- 
sey, Mahan, Rowland, Woodward, Taylor, 
Wildman, White, ‘'rimble, Palmer, Harper, 
Michener, Noble, Lester, Wilson, Grubb, 
Parry, Dager, Jarrett, Kenderdine, Lewis, 


Hallowell, Mitchell, Coates, 

L'Invilliers, Woodward, 
cott. Price, $3.00. 

Horace MATHER 

26 South 


Earle, Gemmell, 
Levick and Lippin- 


LIPPINCOTT, 
Fifteenth Street. 
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Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


ANTED—BY DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 

nary, Madison, N. J, volumes of Friends’ 
Intelligencer previous to 1888, Any one willing 
to present them with five or more years is re- 
quested to write to the Intelligencer Office giving 
the dates of the volumes. 


ANTED. — WORK BY THE DAY BY A 


good house cleaner. Address H. J. Stahl, 
210 N, 11th St., Phila. 
FRIEND WISHES DRESSMAKING AT 


home or by the day. 


Terms reasonable. 
dress, L., 


1813 Wallace St., Phila., Pa, 


ANTED—YOUNG WOMAN AS WORKING 

housekeeper for small family in a country 
town. Must be neat, strong, good cook and 
thoroughly responsible. Address, Box 35, New- 
town, Bucks Co., Pa. 


A LADY WHO HAS LIVED ABROAD MANY 
years and speaks three foreign languages 
desires to chaperone a party of ladies, or go as 
companion. Address C. M., this office. 


VOLUMES OF 


Ad- 


‘OUR FRIENDS’ INTELLI- 


gencer, 1859, 60, 61, 62, two bound in cloth, and 
Address 


two in half calf, may be had for $3.00 
E. L., , this office. 


Continued on page tii. 


aprary of coneres® 


1910. 





For Sale—Buck Hill Falls 


A desirable lot. No. 87, near the Inn—bounded 
by Rock Oak Road and Cresco Road. Moderate 
price for quick sale 

SARA K, VELOTTE, 
Media, Penna. 


GRISCOM HALL. 


Coupons for the season of 1910 have been mailed 
to all stockholders of the Griscom Hall Association. 
If any stockholders have not received them, they 
should notify the Registrar, 1024 Race St., Phila- 
delphia, without delay. This is particularly the 
ease where a change of address has occurred 
recently. 

Announcement will be made later as to the date 
on which reservation of rooms for this season may 
be made. The present plan is to open the Hall 
about Seventh month 1, and to close about Ninth 
month 15 





MILLINERY 


ming, rates moderate. 
M. ow 126 No. 21st St., 


Hats, Bonnets, and toq- 
ues, to order, Retrim- 


Phila. 
LANGHORNE Fomuvicnnts 
(Highest Elevation between Philadelphia and New York) 


36 minutes to Philadelphia, 95 minutesto New York 
Reading, Jersey Central 


Farms and Old Estates, 5 to 500 Acres 
Apply by mail or telephone for appointments 
ARTHUR P. TOWNSEND 
Townsend Building, Telephone 19, Langhorne, Pa. 








BARTLETT TOURS COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


532 Walnut St., 





MiL it eee 


HATS, BONNETS and SMALL EFFECTS 


E. BINDER, 1734 Columbia Ave., PHILADELPHIA 











CENTENNIAL CLEARANCE SALE OF SILVER PLATED WARE 


Several.1909 patterns will be closed out at 4 to 14 less than regular price. Knives, forks, spoons and fancy pieces are included in the sale 


Established 1810 GEO. C. CHILD, 20 S. 10th Street 


. a Bartlett Tours 


4 afford an opportunity to visit 
Europe under ideal conditions. 
Send for Helpful ‘* Brochure,” 
also “Hints P Travelers” 
both F 


INDEPENDENT TRAVELERS 







Supplied with STEAMSHIP and RAIL- 
ROAD TICKETS, TRAVELERS’ CHECKS, 
GUIDE BOOKS and everything pertaining to travel. 


EDWARD C. DIXON, President 
ELLIS A. SCHNABEL, Yice-Pres. 
JOHN L. CARVER, Secretary 
CHARLES A, TYLER, Manager 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































PUBLISHED WEEELY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


(Limited. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum, 

To those who get up and forward “ Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub 
ecribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN, WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 





ADVERTISING RATES.—¥or transient ad- 
vertisements, 5 cents perline. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 


No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


OFFICE: Y. F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts. 
Philadelphia. 


*,*° TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 33-55. 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second- 
class Matter. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent. 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Bufiding, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for catalogue. 
Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 

conducted in accordance with the principles of the 

Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 
NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 

Locust Valley, New York. 


George School 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Swarthmore Preparatory School 
Swarthmore, Pa. 

A gentleman of wide experience who investi- 
gated the school, said, “The very strongest point 
in this school lies in its carrying out of the funda- 
mental idea governing all Friends’ Schools and al- 
most the corner stone of the religion itself—Edu- 
cation in the broadest meaning of the term, 
morally as well as mentally.” 

Catalogues on request 

ARTHUR H. TomMLINSON, Head Master. 


PEERSSEED) 


reliable 


If you want the best Seeds, Plants, 
Bulbs, etc.. call or write for a free 


col 










Dreer’s Garden Book 
pages, har somely strate with 
- nd duot tes, and tells how 
t tanad care tor t e ve vetat e and 
——— 
HENRY A. DREER 
714 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 





AN INVESTMENT 


in one of our watches is one 
of the best you can make. 
Regular dividends of satis- 


faction and convenience as 


long as you carry it. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 
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| Friends’ Central School 

| Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
| FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 


PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


. W. ELMER BARRETT, Principal 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 


Greene Street, above School House Lane, 

GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 

Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc 
cessful preparation for any College. Good "nglish 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa, 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa. 


Martin Academy 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. A Day School for Boys and Girls. Inter 
mediate and College Preparatory Departments. 


For Catalogue and further information, address, 
ALFRED L. CAREY, A. B., Principal, 


or H. W. CHALFANT, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


“YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
APARTMENTS 
N. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts., Phila. 


These apartments are the centre of 
Friendly Activities of Philadelphia; 
convenient for business or 
shopping. 

Single Rooms or Suites. 
Transient or Permanent Guests. 
Terms moderate. 
25c.—_MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE—25c. 


(served only in Y. F. A. Building) 
15th and Cherry Streets 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


GEO. B. COCK 


Steno raphe Franklin Bank B’ldg. 
Telephone 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 





118 &. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila. 
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Young Friends’ Review 1886. 
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The phrase “in the light” is commonly under- 
stood to mean giving heed, as from a divine source, 
to the thought or thoughts that spring up in the 
mind, Objection is sometimes made to considering 
a subject deliberately, as if using the God-given 
powers of reason and judgment is not “proceeding 
in the light” as truly (and probably more truly) 
as acting on the impulse of the moment. 

MARY H. WHITSON. 


ON READING JOHN COMLY’S JOURNAL. 
A saintly man hath here revealed his soul; 
Simplicity and goodness mark each page. 
Here one may leave our restless day awhile 
And live in Comly’s sweet and sober age. 
JOHN RUSSELL HAYES. 


LIFE. 
Let me but live my life, from year to year, 
With forward face and unreluctant soul; 
Not hurrying to, nor turning from the goal: 
Not mourning for the things that disappear 
In the dim past, nor holding back in fear 
From what the future veils: but with a whole 
And happy heart, that pays its toll 
To Youth and Age, and travels on with cheer. 


So let the way wind up the hill or down, 
O’er rough or smooth, the journey will be joy: 
Still seeking what I sought when but a boy, 
New friendship, high endeavor, and a crown, 
My heart will keep the courage of the quest, 
And hope the road’s last turn will be the best. 
—Henry van Dyke. 


THE BELIEF OF A FRIEND. 


As the liberal branch of the Religious Society 
of Friends has no written creed, some of its mem- 
bers may be at a loss how to answer the question 
so often asked by others, “What do Friends be- 
lieve?” If so, it is because they have not fully 
grasped the central thought of the message of 
George Fox, “Mind the Light,” which is the 
foundation stone of our Society. Standing 
on this foundation, the answer concerning 
our theological belief is simply this: Friends 
believe that each individual should be obedient to 
the Light. By the Light we mean all the illumina- 
tion the individual is capable of receiving, and 
especially the inshining that comes directly from 
God; this inshining is sometimes spoken of in the 
writings of early Friends as “the Christ,” the 


“Seed,” the “Word.” The Light includes also the 
revelations that come to us from nature, from 
books, from the personal touch, and from the 
great social forces about us; for all light, whether 
it shines directly or indirectly, comes from the one 
great Source. 

As every soul must grow that turns away from 
the darkness toward the light, it follows that in- 
dividual belief must grow also; and as it rarely 
happens that two persons have exactly the same 
theological beliefs, or that any person holds ex- 
actly the same belief to-day that he held a year 
ago, it is manifestly impossible for any creed to 
be formulated that would be acceptable to our 
members generally. 

Concerning God, the divinity of Christ, the 
trinity, the miraculous conception, the resurrec- 
tion, the miracles, the inspiration of the Bible, 
and kindred matters, each member is at liberty 
to believe what, after prayerful inquiry and medi- 
tation, seems to him to be the truth, the essential 
thing being that no one is constrained into pro- 
fessing to believe what he does not believe. But 
when we start out with the postulate that divine 
light shines within every human soul, and that 
obedience to the Light causes growth in righteous- 
ness, it follows naturally that very few of us be- 
lieve in the vicarious atonement; we find rather in 
the parable of the Prodigal Son the natural and 
beautiful relationship that exists between the 
Father and his children. 

Because we have entire liberty of thought, it 
does not follow that we consider it of little con- 
sequence what the individual believes. But a per- 
son who does his own thinking and can give a 
reason for the faith that is in him, is more truly 
religious than one who accepts his beliefs ready 
made. The test of the value of a belief is the one 
Jesus gave to his disciples when they asked him 
how they might distinguish between true and 
false prophets: “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.”’ Hence the Society of Friends in dealing 
with its members places the emphasis upon con- 
duct rather than upon creed. In the admission 
of a new member the meeting considers whether 
his manner of life is such that membership with 
Friends would be helpful to him and to the So- 
ciety. 

As an organization the Society of Friends 
stands for social and religious democracy, though 
many of its members may not yet have reached 
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this high plane. The early Friends used “thee” 
and “thou” and refused to take off their hats 
before kings and lords, because they believed that 
all men are children of our common Father, who 
is no respecter of persons, and in whose sight 
the peasant is worthy of as much honor as the 
prince. It was this conviction that caused Friends 
in the past to oppose human slavery and other 
forms of oppression; and upon the faithful main- 
tenance of this conviction under present social 
conditions the growth and usefulness of the So- 
ciety largely depends. 

In standing for social democracy there is no 
line drawn between Friends and other religious 
denominations, for all who accept the teachings 
of him who ate with publicans and sinners and 
chose poor fishermen for his disciples, must admit 
that the establishment of the kingdom of God here 
on earth means opportunity for all to grow to 
their fullest stature, intellectually, morally and 
spiritually. 

The manner of worship of Friends is the out- 
come of their religious democracy. At the meet- 
ing hour we gather together in the silence to re- 
ceive and meditate upon the revelations that come 
to us individually, from God and from one an- 
other. No one is employed to preach to us. The 
responsibility for the spoken word rests upon the 
entire membership. Any one may have a living 
message out of his daily experience that would 
be helpful to others present, and may know by 
intuition and judgment whether to rise and 
speak. If we have had comparatively little live 
ministry during the past century, it is largely be- 
cause we have gotten away from the democratic 
idea and have fallen into the habit of depending 
upon our recorded ministers; and one of the 
encouraging evidences of renewed life among us 
is the increase in the number of messages that 
come from the body of the house in many of our 
meetings. 

It sometimes happens that a member who seems 
to think the light shining within him is greater 
than the light that shines in his fellows, persists 
in speaking week after week when his messages 
are a disturbance of, instead of a help to, the spir- 
itual life of the meeting. As we become more 
truly a religious democracy, where each recog- 
nizes that his individual gifts are to be used or 
withheld for the good of all, a way will be found 
to exercise a loving restraint over those who are 
too self-assertive, and to encourage others who 
have too little faith in themselves, and thus our 
free gospel ministry will grow in clearness, 
strength and effectiveness. 

To mind the Light that shines within and 
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around us, to show our faith by our works, to 
grow in the “practice of the presence of God,’ 
to keep alive and increasing within us the desire 
to establish the kingdom of righteousness here on 
earth—as we do these things our fellow men wil] 
know that we are friends in reality as well as in 
name. ELIZABETH LLOYD. 


DERBYSHIRE FRIENDS. 

It is indeed long years ago since the Roman 
legions trod the vales of Derbyshire and drove the 
ancient Britons back into the hilly fastnesses in the 
north, and again many years had passed, but the 
name Pennsylvania had not yet been coined, when 
about the beginning of the year 1647 George Fox 
“was moved of the Lord to go into Derbyshire,” 
and after this made many visits, preaching to 
great crowds “on the green” or in the “steeple- 
houses” as “way opened.” More often it was to 
the “common people” who flocked about him, but 
sometimes there were also many of those “in high 
places” and very often “there was a general con- 
vincement” of his hearers as he passed through 
Derby and Kidsey Park and Chesterfield and into 
the “Peck country,” and as the years passed there 
came to be many Quakers in Derbyshire. It was 
at Derby, in 1650, that the name Quaker was first 
given to him and his followers. 

In 1660 a Yearly Meeting was held at Balby, 
Yorkshire (near Barlboro) in a great orchard 
belonging to John Killam, to which some thou- 
sands of people gathered. This orchard was long 
a landmark, but the last of the apple trees, hoary 
with age, finally disappeared, and the snowdrops 
that love all orchards multiplied until the site 
became a field of snowdrops that, when in bloom, 
became a lovely and striking picture. In their 
midst was that old pear tree under which Fox 
had so often stood and preached. It was held in 
great reverence by “the common people” and care- 
fully preserved. About thirty years ago, however, 
the property came into new hands and the pear 
tree was cut down, to the great indignation of 
the cottagers, who, with one voice, exclaimed, 
“Eh, Mr. Dale, Mr. Dale, you’ve cut down George 
Fox’s pear tree; how could you do such a thing!” 
The owner would gladly have spared the tree had 
he only known. 

Years of persecution and imprisonment fol- 
lowed for the Derby Friends, and in the long list 
of “sufferers,” even in one arrest, are many fa- 


miliar names: “Thos. Taylor, Henry Gibbon, 
John Willson, Geo. Lamb, Tho. Ffoulke, John 
Ridgway, Ralph Sharpley, Jo. Cooper, Will. Yard- 
ley, Eliz. Dean, Margaret Marshall, Ralph Bent- 
ley, John Lingard” and many, many more. 
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The greater number of Pennsylvania emigrants 
from this section seem to have come from Ches- 
terfield and Breach Monthly Meetings, and it 
seems probable that the earliest emigration from 
here was to Chesterfield Meeting, New Jersey, 
established in 1677. From 1682-4 the Darby set- 
tlement was founded and the Blunston, Rhoads, 
Fearn, Bartram, Carlledge, Wood, Dawes, Riley, 
Lynam, Bunting, Matlack and many other fam- 
ilies came at this time. About ten years later fifty 
families are said to have emigrated and joined 
their friends in the settlements already founded in 
or near Philadelphia. 

The “common people” of the country were at 
this date largely yeomen, but in this region there 
were also many hand-loom weavers. All weaving 
at that time was done in a small way in the home 
on hand looms, with perhaps four to six looms in 
a room. It was not until 1770 that Arkwright 
built at Cromford, in the Derwent, seven miles 
from Ripley, four from Fritchley, the first cotton 
mill in the world, and put in it cotton spinning 
machinery worked by water-power. Of the early 
emigrants, Luke Hank was a “weaver” and John 
Blunston a “‘frame-work knitter.” 

The Fearn home, Padley Hall, near Ripley, is 
a fine old gabled mansion and is practically un- 
changed since its Quaker owners crossed the seas 
and settled at Darby. Possibly among the hardy 
perennials of this garden or in its surrounding 
shrubbery there yet lingers some plant that was 
tended by the loving hand of Elizabeth Fearn. 
From its sheltered driveway we see the father, 
tobert Fearn, go resolutely forth on his way to 
Derby gaol, and later the last lingering looks of 
his little family as they bid their English home 
a last farewell. 

Of the early Quakers, Arthur Galton, M.A. of 
New College, Oxford, a great-grandson of Lucy 
Barclay and of Erasmus Darwin has recently 
written : 

“Toleration for all Protestant Dissenters was really won 
by the Christian methods, the passive resistance, the un- 
conquerable goodness, the orderly and blameless conduct 
of the Society of Friends. 

“The Great Battle, if we may venture so to describe 
it, of George Fox and his disciples, lasted about 40 years. 
13,000 Friends were imprisoned in Great Britain; 322 
of them died in gaol; many were sold into slavery and 
transported; all were impoverished by fines; by damaged 
properties, and by interrupted business. Nothing could 
overcome their invincible patience. If they were ejected 
through the doors of their meeting, they climbed in again 
through the windows. If the walls were pulled down 
they meditated among the ruins. 

“Against such Christians as these there could be no 
effectual coercion. Their high principles and their fault- 
less behavior gained the cause of Toleration though at 
an heroical expenditure of life and suffering. No blood- 
shed however can be laid to their charge; they planned 
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no invasions and plotted no assassinations. 
slandered their foes or their allies. 
ambitions, no lust of power. They were soiled by no in- 
trigues. Instead of equivocating, they declined all oaths, 
and their affirmations were inviolable. 

“The early Friends lived for that which was honest, 
simple, truthful, honorable, and worthy of the fullest con- 
fidence in every sphere of human intercourse, and as a 
body the English Quakers have never forfeited this repu- 
tation.” 

About 1762 Breach and Chesterfield Monthly 
Meetings were united under the latter name, and 
after this time the number of Friends in Derby- 
shire decreased. 

The following story is told of one of the little 
rural meetings hereabouts, at perhaps a little later 
date: It had been recommended to the Prepara- 
tive Meeting that a voluntary contribution be 
given for a worthy cause, and after the clerk 
had laid the matter before them, all sat “demurely 
cogitating” until some one ventured to his next 
neighbor, “What’l ta do?” A member, recently 
come from an urban district, thinking to set a 
generous example, said, “I will subscribe a sov- 
ereign.” The rustics exclaimed, “Eh, Sam-yel, 
it’s sadly over mitch! it’s sadly over mitch!” They, 
however, were hard working men with little to 
give and to “Sam-yel” it had come easily, as they 
said, “he got all his money with his wives.” 

The Howitt home was at Hanor, near Ripley. 
Francis T. Howitt, the brother of William Howitt, 
was clerk of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, surely 
as late as 1870, when the Fritchley Friends were 
disowned. 

At this time Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, too, 
has become very small, but at Fritchley, about 
three miles from Ripley and near Breach, on the 
beautiful Derwent River, is a little body of 
Friends who are independent of London Yearly 
Meeting and correspond, I think, with our Wilbur- 
ite Friends in New England. They have two or 
three small meetings, which form Fritchley 
Monthly Meeting, and twice a year, in Fifth and 
Tenth months, they have a “General Meeting,” 
usually at Fritchley. Thomas Davidson, who has 
lately been visiting the North Carolina Meetings, 
is a member here, and Joseph Burtt and wife live 
here, but are not members of this meeting. 

Baltimore, Md. ELLA K. BARNARD. 


They never 
They had no political 


Jesus gave no teaching on the economic laws 
of wealth and its accumulation; but he does teach 
the truth which the modern world so sorely needs 
to know—that it does not pay to sacrifice one’s 
higher self to gain even the whole wealth of the 
world. Jesus does not prescribe one form of gov- 
ernment as the best for men; but he does teach 
by precept and example that governments must 
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exist for the common good, and that those who 
rule must serve. Jesus does not give rules for 
fixing the prices men may charge for the output 
of the factories; but he does assert the supreme 
worth of the men, women and children who tend 
the machines. He wrote no treatise, to be sure, 
on the construction of ships or the operation of a 
wireless telegraph; but he does tells us what we 
still need to be taught, that the ship when built 
must go on errands of mercy, not of destruction; 
that the message sent by wireless must be a mes- 
sage of justice and love, not one of hate or war. 

—Elbert Russell in “Jesus of Nazareth in the 

Light of To-day.” 


KOREA. 

Korea, until recently the forbidden land, is in 
a state of transition—the past broken up and the 
future undefined. It is an extremely rugged coun- 
try, with the mountains rich in the deposits of 
iron, coal and gold. The valleys are highly culti- 
vated, but by the most primitive methods. A few 
oxen are used to drag a clumsy wooden plow 
across the small patches of land, which merely 
breaks up the soil without turning a furrow, but 
hand labor, even in plowing, is the chief factor in 
farming, as it is in every other pursuit. All the 
land is divided into small plots dyked and irri- 
gated constantly. Here again manual labor is the 
power used to operate buckets, scoops and tread- 
mills, by which the water is raised from level to 
level. 

The dress of the native is most peculiar. The 
costume of the men consists of a pair of baggy 
white trousers, bound at the ankles, white socks, 
sandals, and a long flowing white robe, resembling 
a duster, that reaches nearly to the ground. A 
small black gauze ‘“‘stovepipe” hat perched on the 
top of their heads, secured by a string under the 
chin, completes their wearing apparel. They are 
of large and powerful physique and walk with a 
dignified swinging stride. When in mourning 
they wear a light colored mushroom shaped straw 
hat, at least three feet in diameter, that com- 
pletely hides the face. 

The women wear white trousers covered to their 
ankles by a loose white dress. On the streets the 
better class wear a green silk coat over their 
heads, which hangs to their knees. This garment, 
used as a veil to cover the face, is tied by long red 
ribbon, which gives the costume a bright and pic- 
turesque appearance. 

From the earliest times until 1895 the King of 
Korea was a vassal of China, but as a result of the 
China-Japanese War, Korea became an independ- 
ent empire, and in the decade has advanced rap- 
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idly in progressive ideas, far outstripping her 
former liege. 

It was not till 1876 that the Hermit Kingdom 
recognized the existence of other nations, and even 
then she did not at once avail herself of the ad- 
vantages of commercial intercourse. It took time 
for her to throw off these customs of isolation and 
the superstitions of centuries which had made her 
coast so dreaded to early navigators. 

Many improvements have been inaugurated, 
her ports thrown open, post offices, the telegraph 
and the locomotive introduced, but progress is 
slow, and the nation appears to be without ambi- 
tion. Japanese influence predominates every- 
where, and it will probably be but a few years 
before Korea will be a dependency of Japan. 

Seoul, Korea, May 30, 1909. F. C. HICKS. 


FROM A FRIEND IN TASMANIA. 


It is with great pleasure that we read your 
accounts of Friends and their doings in various 
parts of the world, not the least interesting 
among these being descriptions of week-end 
tramps and the pilgrimages and the meetings 
held in connection with them. 

Also of the grand work being done at the 
Woodbrooke Summer School and other kindred 
efforts. To any Friend, especially those who are 
teachers or who are engaged actively in any re- 
ligious work, such a preparation must be of in- 
calculable value. 

We here in far-off Australia should appreciate 
something of a like nature, only that distances 
between meetings are so great and our members 
comparatively so few that at present it seems 
impracticable. 

Quite recently, however, we have had in each 
of our four largest centers what might be termed 
Small in size and duration, 
though large, we believe, in the good done among 
young Friends, and through them we hope some 
good may come to the several meetings. 

We have had with us two young Friends from 
England, Wilfred E. Littleboy and J. Eliott 
Thorp, both Woodbrookers, who were sent as 
delegates to the Australian General Meeting, held 
this year at Adelaide, South Australia. 

After the close of the meeting they travelled 
those great distances before mentioned and vis- 
ited Melbourne, Sydney and Hobart Meetings, be- 
sides many isolated Friends. 

Among other things done for the advancement 
of Quakerism under the Southern Cross, these 
enthusiastic and capable Friends were influential 
in holding week-end camp-settlements. 
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It must be of the Tasmania camp that this letter 
treats, as it was the writer’s good fortune to be 
one of the campers. 

First of all, a couple of very jolly tea-meetings 
were held at the meeting house After tea in 
each case some time was given to the considera- 
tion of the more serious things of life, when it 
was felt that we should endeavor to draw nearer 
to our Father and to one another as children of 
one great family. As a means to this end a week- 
end camp, similar to those held on the mainland, 
was decided upon. A committee was appointed 
and set to work at once to make arrangements. 

If you look at a map of Tasmania you will see 
that we have a river in this corner of the little 
island, the Derwent by name. Just across this 
river, twenty minutes’ sail away, is a settlement 
called Beltana, and not far from the brink of 
this same river is a roomy cottage of the bunga- 
low species (not on the map), owned by one of 
Hobart’s merchants and used by him as a holiday 
resort. Our committee were so fortunate as to 
secure this cottage for the proposed camp. From 
that time arrangements progressed rapidly, and 
on Friday, November 26th, the quarter to five 
ferryboat carried the majority of our campers 
acoss to where they were welcomed by a mem- 
ber of the committee, the Englishmen and the 


chaperon, an exceedingly worthy Irish Friend. 

The view from our cottage was one of exquisite 
beauty, with the large lawn and a fine young apri- 
cot orchard (not in fruit, fortunately or other- 
wise) in front and farther away the river with 
Hobart on the opposite bank; just beyond, the 
hills with our grand old Mt. Wellington as a 


background. We were at tea in the big dining- 
room as the sun was setting behind this mountain, 
and an immense bay-window made it possible to 
enjoy the scenery and the cheering cup at the 
same time. The sunset was one of those superb 
visions of which we have a generous share; fleecy, 
purple, gold-lined clouds; opalescent light on the 
water, with a soft grey-blue haze in the distance. 
The views alone were enough to make one glad 
to live, and when to these were added the intense 
feeling of sympathetic comradeship among the 
members of the party, the feeling that the Great 
Father was our guest, and the encouragement 
and uplift of souls which came as a result of the 
various meetings held, all this made one not only 
glad to live, but glad to live for something—to be 
of some real use in the world. 

Friday evening was spent in a social manner, 
when vocal and instrumental music, including 
such American airs as Swanee River, Old Black 
Joe, etc., were enjoyed, the evening ending with 
a portion of scripture and a poem from Whittier. 
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Saturday morning at 9.30 a devotional meeting 
was held, at which several Friends took part vo- 
cally and a consciousness of the Divine was pres- 
ent. At the close fifteen minutes were spent in 
the open air, about the driveway, lawns, etc. 
Ten-fifteen brought another session, the subject 
being “Guiding Principles of Bible Study,” given 
by Wilfred E. Littleboy. It made one feel eager 
to devote more time to systematic study of the 
great Book and wish that time admitted of more 
help of the same nature. 

Saturday afternoon a walk was taken to a 
nearby hilltop by the more energetic, some prefer- 
ring to visit the beach not far away. 

About 4.30 all gathered for afternoon tea and 
music, the party increased by new campers who 
could not be present earlier on account of business 
demands. 

Saturday night J. Eliott Thorp gave his address 
on “Jesus of Nazareth.” The little audience was 
held spellbound for about two hours by the vision 
of Christ as revealed through his servant. At 
the end a silence fell naturally and most impres- 
sively upon the entire company—a silence so full 
of yearning after the good, the true and the 
beautiful, so full of praise and thanksgiving for 
God’s love towards us, and of supplication for 
guidance and usefulness in the future. Truly a 
time always to be remembered and turned to in 
seasons of weakness, of doubt and discourage- 
ment throughout a lifetime. 

At 9.15 Sunday morning a short devotional 
meeting was held, after which most of the party 
went to the Hobart Meeting, others staying be- 
hind to do their part in a more quiet way. 

After the return of the meeting attenders, din- 
ner, and a fine long afternoon under the trees, 
there was an early evening meeting for discussing 
our responsibilities as Friends. Many good ideas, 
new and old, were brought out and good seed 
sown for future harvests. 

Monday afternoon some were obliged, by school 
and business duties, to return to town by an early 
boat, while others stayed to see that the place, so 
kindly loaned, was in as good order as we found 
it; and all left with the feeling that it had been 
good to be there, and that among the many good 
things London Yearly Meeting has to its credit, 
one is the sending us these young Friends for our 
help and encouragement. 

May they, as they now return to their home in 
England, have many more opportunities for ser- 
vice in the Master’s vineyard, and may we who 
are left to carry on the work in the Southland 
never be found wanting in any good work that 
calls us. B. W. R. 

Hobart, Twelfth month 21, 1909. 
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THE BIBLE’S PERMANENT VALUE. 

George Hooper Ferris, pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church, Philadelphia, is known to many 
Friends because of his addresses to the Congress 
of Religious Liberals in Philadelphia last year. 
He has had reprinted in a pamphlet an article 
written for The Biblical World, entitled, “The 
Permanent Value of the Bible.” After expressing 
his belief in the universality of inspiration, he 
says: “The Bible cannot differ from those dis- 
closures of himself which God has made to all 
spiritual heroes, moral pioneers, benefactors of 
humanity, defenders of the right, whose sayings 
and doings we find scattered through all ages 
and lands. Wherever a noble thought is to be 
gleaned, wherever a spiritual experience is to be 
found, wherever our hearts are thrilled by a splen- 
did example of moral triumph, there is a real 
manifestation of the spirit of God.” He finds such 
manifestation in the other books that are called 
sacred, and answers the question, Why not form 
a Bible from that which is best in the literature 
of all lands and all ages? by saying, “As a matter 
of fact, every religious teacher is continually form- 
ing such a Bible for himself. To the extent of his 
knowledge he is drawing on the inspiration of 
the ages.” He would rather do it for himself 
than have it done for him, for a free man “will 
resent the intrusion that would brush aside his 
personality, and turn over to a committee of 
scientists the selection of his sacred literature.” 

He has no fear that the Bible will suffer by 
comparison with other books. “The fact that the 
so-called Proverbs of Solomon are to be put in 
the same category as the maxims of Benjamin 
Franklin, or that the epistles of Paul are to be 
regarded as inspired in the same way as the 
Journal of Amiel, does not reduce them all to an 
absolute level of moral value and spiritual power.” 

When the Bible is honestly compared with other 
books, Dr. Ferris finds that it has had much 
greater power to lift men up to higher spiritual 
levels, and says: “I confess myself, with Huxley, 
to be greatly perplexed ‘to know by what means 
the religious feeling, which is the essential basis 
of conduct, is to be kept up, in the present utterly 
chaotic state of opinion, without the use of the 
Bible.’”’ After paying tribute to the nineteenth 
psalm, the address of Paul on Mars Hill, and the 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews, he says: “The liter- 
ture of the Bible, despite its many imperfections, 
is general, suffused with moral passion, filled with 
a universal interest, governed by ideals of right- 
eousness, inspired by the purposes of God.” 

The concluding paragraph begins: “Until a 
better idea of God is found than that furnished 








us by Christ, the Bible will remain pre-eminently ' character and career to coming generations. 


‘the Book’. .Each reader, in the light of the 
spirit of Jesus, will choose and set aside. Maxims 
of conduct, poems of passion, records of kings, 
reflections of sages, hymns of hope, flashes of 
spiritual biography, pastorals of oriental life, 
pleadings for social justice, rapt visions of a heay- 
enly city, will all take their place before ‘the 
judgment-seat of Christ.’ If the reader chances, 
as he may, to find on its pages examples of slave 
morals, of sated sensuality, of crafty prudence, 
of bloodthirsty cruelty, of spiritual despair, he 
will be able rightly to estimate these things. In 
this way the Bible will be able to hold religion to a 
spiritual ideal, independent of forms and organi- 
zations, and so allow it to renew itself perpetually, 
unentangled in the changing factors and incidents 
that are the mere vehicles of progress. Amid all 
the maze of passing events it will keep its own 
peculiar character, never losing itself in the par- 
tial, and ever driving on toward ‘the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ.’ ” 


MORE SCHOOLS LIKE HAMPTON ARE 
NEEDED. 

[From an address by Charles W. Eliot, published in the 
Southern Workman.] 

We have heard this afternoon delightful ac- 
counts of the influence of Hampton in establish- 
ing better relations between the two races that 
are to occupy forever, so far as we can see, this 
beautiful part of our country—the Southland. 
May we not say that this influence is the most 
precious one in-the country toward the establish- 
ment of right relations between the two races? 
But what a pity it is that there is only one Hamp- 
ton! Tuskegee is its child—a fine child, a worthy 
child, doing an admirable work,—but it is not the 
equal of Hampton. Now, ought there not to be 
an institute of this sort in every one of the South- 
ern States? The agricultural and mechanical 
college grants have been turned over to the white 
race in the Southern States, with scant exception. 
In the interest of both the white people and the 
colored people, every Southern State ought to 
have an institution like Hampton. I wish they 
might be promptly created, either by the National 
Government acting through the States, or by 
private benevolence, or by the two agencies com- 
bined; and when they have been created, I wis! 
they might all be called the Armstrong Institutes 
Armstrong was a genuine prophet and apostle of 
sound educational and social progress. He hai 
not only a strong arm, but also a clear head, and 
brave and tender heart. His countrymen ought 
to build him monuments which will commend his 
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CHRISTIAN MIRACLES IN MISSIONARY 
TEACHING. 


Africa is becoming not Christian, but Moham- 
medan, and it is becoming Mohammedan in spite 
of the immense advantage Christianity naturally 
has over the latter religion, owing to the fact 
that the rulers of the land are Christian. Moham- 
medanism wins one hundred where Christianity 
wins one, because Mohammedanism gives the na- 
tive what he can understand, what he wants, 
while it leaves him in possession of much that he 
is not willing to part with; much that I think 
he should not be asked to part with. His new re- 
ligion lifts him out of tribalism into a family of 
free men. No man can enslave him, he is a 
member of a great brotherhood. Further than 
that, in the vast majority of cases, I do not think 
the matter goes, but this simple religion, or be- 
ginning of a religion, is not without evident ef- 
fect in his life. He is at least as truthful, as clean 
in his manner of living, and certainly more sober, 
than the Christianized native. 

What can the doctrine of the Trinity mean to 
him? Miracles ot a certain kind he will readily 
accept, his profound belief in the witch doctors’ 
power making such acceptance both natural and 
of no value. On the other hand, when such a 
miracle as the “virgin birth” is insisted on, as 
it is unfortunately almost universally insisted on 
by missionary England and America, a very real 
difficulty at once arises. Faith, in its true sense, 
he knows nothing of. He is of necessity a ma- 
terialist, and to ask him to believe something 
beyond his reason is to ask him to do what the 
very best impulses within him rebel against his 
doing. Again and again, in conversation with the 
most intelligent men of my Sefari [caravan], 
who were Mohammedans, they have confronted 
me with this difficulty: “How can we believe that 
a child was born without a father?” 

—Dr. Rainsford. 

In “The Land of the Lion.” 


THE BIBLE FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 


Under this title the Macmillan Company is issu- 
ing a series of handy volumes with copious notes 


for the use of students of the Bible. Shailer Ma- 
thews, Professor of Historical and Comparative 
Theology at the University of Chicago, is the gen- 
eral editor. Up to this time the series embraces 
Hebrews, Acts, Galatians, Genesis and Colossians 
and Ephesians. Others are in preparation. 

The last volume issued, Colossians and Ephe- 
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sians, has just been placed on sale at fifty cents 
net. The author, Dr. Gross Alexander, in a very 
complete introduction to each Epistle, describes 
the churches at these cities, sets forth the occa- 
sion of the Epistles, considers questions of au- 
thorship and dates, and offers an analysis of each 
Epistle and suggests references for students. The 
text of the Epistles is printed accompanied by 
very full explanatory notes on every page. The 
volume seems to the writer to be admirably suited 
for the use of classes desiring to study the Bible 
first hand, and to be an excellent handbook of ref- 
erence for the careful reader or student. 

The Epistle to the Colossians, written to warn 
believers of the danger of the teaching of certain 
propagandists, who were trying to persuade them 
to accept a substitute for the Gospel, deals some- 
what abstrusely with metaphysical problems. The 
supremacy of Christ; His. relations to God, to 
creation, to the Universe and to the Church, are 
the themes of the Epistle. While all readers will 
not find the author’s theological expositions of 
Paul’s meaning satisfying, they will at least find 
them illuminating. We need to bear in mind that 
scholarly exposition of Paul’s Epistles strives not 
to derive a meaning in his utterances which may 
be reconciled with our own theologic opinions, but 
to interpret Paul’s thought in clearer language 
than the original somewhat philosophic forms of 
expression. So complete are the explanatory 
notes, that readers long perplexed as to Paul’s 
exposition of the supremacy of Christ may hope- 
fully use the book as a satisfactory key to many 
apparent mysteries of meaning. 

Considerable space in the introduction to Ephe- 
sians is devoted to showing that the name is a 
misnomer and that the Epistle is a general one 
designed to be read in Gentile churches. This 
Epistle is a transcendent effort to set forth his un- 
derstanding of the meaning and aim of Christian 
revelation. It is worthy of the profoundest study 
and yields little of its treasures to the casual 
reader. For this reason a volume like the one 
just issued, which devotes four times as much 
space to explanation (and leaves little unexplain- 
ed) as to text, becomes especially valuable. The 
combination of text and expositon on the same 
page also recommends the book for class use, 
since so frequently classes fail to refer from text 
to explanation and vice versa, if to do so neces- 
sitates the use of two books. The very moderate 
price of each volume makes the series or any part 
of it accessible to First-day schools everywhere. 
Walter H. Jenkins will take orders for copies of 
any of the published volumes. 


JANE P. RUSHMORE. 
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and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 26, 1910. 


ARE MONTHLY MEETINGS SUBORDINATE? 

In a note in last week’s issue Joel Bean writes 
of the advisability of a meeting like that at Col- 
lege Park, Cal., uniting with some branch of the 
Society of Friends and thus becoming “subordin- 


ate to some larger body.” Joel Bean, it seems to | 


us, is right that a meeting in the situation of that 
at College Park should not undertake to attach 
itself to other meetings not constituted as it is and 
so making it necessary for the members of it to 
decide to which faction among Friends they will 
belong or to which they will change their member- 
ship. This is an actually existing situation and we 
must recognize it. 

The time ought to come, however, and we ought 
to work definitely toward such a time, that any 
group of Friends, with whatever individual affilia- 
tions, might joint themselves with us for mutual 
fellowship and strengthening without compromis- 
ing themselves or hemming themselves in. 

Rightly considered our meetings are not “sub- 
ordinate” to “superior meetings.’”’ The highest 
authority in our organization is the monthly meet- 
ing, that is, the local congregation. These local 
congregations, or closely associated groups of 
congregations, for the sake of counsel and fellow- 
ship, join with others similarly constituted and sit- 
uated and hold with them quarterly conferences. 
These quarterly meetings, thus made up, are not 
intended to correspond to the ecclesiastically au- 
thoritative bodies of the churches. They are sim- 
ply for the convenience of conferring and mingling 
on the part of those of different meetings who are 
not so situated as to be in constant association. In 
the same manner those belonging to the congrega- 
tions thus coming together quarterly, associate 
themselves with other similarly constituted groups 
of meetings and hold annual conferences. This 
yearly meeting again is not in any sense a synod 
or any kind of an ecclesiastical authority. It is 
purely-for the convenience of broadening the fel- 
lowship, that those more or less widely separated 
may counsel together. 
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An idea of subordination seems to have grown 
up during the darker times in the history of the 
Society of Friends. In these times of weakness 
there has sometimes been a tendency to impose 
the one upon the other. The individuals not being 
alert and alive to their responsibilities and best 
spiritual interests, it was very natural for some 
misguided ones in “authority” to turn the bodies 
of conference into bodies of ecclesiastical author- 
ity and oppression. 

We need to keep clear as to this matter, and see 
that our meetings do not become or remain subor- 


| dinate to one another nor to some imaginary 


higher authority. No one can prosper spiritually 


| while leaning upon another. No religious congre- 


gation can prosper unless it is alive to its own 
responsibilities. No higher meeting can do its 
work for it. Oppression and misunderstandings 
are bound to arise whenever one body in any way 


| dominates or acts for another. 


When, or as long as, we are clear of all eccles- 
iasticisms, no group of Friends, whatever may be 
their individual beliefs, prejudices, or even officia! 
denominational] affiliations need fear to associate 
themselves with us for mutual strengthening and 
fellowship, lest we try to commit them to our fac- 
tional interest or wish to dominate them or hamper 
them in any way. Quarterly and yearly meetings 
are for help and not for hindrance; for broadening 
fellowship and not for hedging it about. 


A meeting of especial interest is the Conference 
of Friends’ Schools to be held on Seventh-day, the 
26th, at Race Street. The morning session will be 
at 11 o’clock and is not a public meeting, but a con- 
ference of the members of the Association. Al! 
persons connected with Friends’ Schools as teach- 
ers, committee members, etc., are entitled to mem- 
bership. 

In the afternoon the public session at 1.30 will 
be addressed by Charles Swain Thomas, Head of 


the Department of English of the Newton High 
School. 


The editor of the Keystone Citizen (Anti-Sa- 
loon League) does not believe that churches are 
losing their influence. He recently spoke in a 
church in Philadelphia only a few years old, lo- 
cated in the midst of a population made up 
largely of working people. There were nearly 
five hundred people in the congregation, a goodly 
percentage of them men. At the close of the ser- 
vice they made a very liberal subscription to the 
Anti-Saloon League. The young pastor of this 
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church had been crowded out of another church 
because of his fearless stand on the liquor ques- 
tion, but one of the things that commended him 
to his present congregation was his loyal devotion 
to the temperance cause and the manner in which 
he had fought for it without regard for his own 
personal influence. He believes that churches such 
as this are the rule rather than the exception, and 
that their influence for righteousness is great. 


The National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis asks that a “tubercu- 
losis Sunday” be observed on Fourth month 24th, 
in the 215,000 churches of the United States, 
when it is hoped that every one of the 33,000,000 
church-goers in the country will hear the gospel 
of health. To bring this about efforts are being 
made to enlist the active co-operation of anti- 
tuberculosis associations, labor unions, fraternal 
organizations, and other bodies, as well as the 
churches. Literature will be distributed to mem- 
bers of the congregations, and in every way an 
effort will be made to teach that tuberculosis is 
a dangerous disease and that it can be prevented 
and cured. 

The effort to prevent tuberculosis is a worthy 
one, and is in line with other efforts to improve 
living conditions, for all the literature upon the 
subject teaches that it goes hand in hand with 
crowded tenements, and that the first steps toward 
its prevention are plenty of light, plenty of fresh 
air and plenty of wholesome, nourishing food. A 
live consideration of the subject in the churches 
should arouse church members who are owners 
of tenements to a sense of their responsibility in 
this matter. 


ACADEMIC HONORS TO MORRIS L. 
CLOTHIER. 


In accordance with its time-honored custom the 
University of Pennsylvania celebrated Washing- 
ton’s Birthday as University Day. At a large 
gathering in the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, 
five distinguished men were presented with hon- 
orary degrees: Governor Charles E. Hughes, of 
New York, the degree of doctor of laws; Morris 
L. Clothier, of Philadelphia, the degree of master 
of arts; George S. Webster, Chief of the Bureau of 
Surveys, Philadelphia, the degree of doctor of 
Science; Samuel Rea, vice-president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, the degree of doctor of science; 


James M. Beck, former Assistant Attorney Gen- | it. 


eral of the United States, the degree of doctor of 
laws. It was stated that one of the reasons for 
granting the degree to Morris Clothier was be- 
cause of his distinguished services to education 
in association with Swarthmore College. Governor 
Hughes was the orator of the day. 


AGAIN THE SOUTHERN SCHOOL. 

A number of people have told me, at different 
times, that they are “tired of the southern 
schools.” But the schools are not tired of their 
work, but are continuing it, enlarging it, and each 
year making it more valuable. A recent letter 
from Schofield School says they need $500 at once 
on the farm. With that amount now they can 
make the farm exceedingly profitable this coming 
season. When we consider the wonderful good 
accomplished by teaching the colored people the 
proper and profitable use of land, so that they 
shall not rush to the trials and temptations of the 
cities, we can reasonably hope that some one will 
immediately send Samuel Entriken, business man- 
ager of Schofield School, five hundred dollars for 
the farm. It will be well expended—bring an in- 
come to the school, and teach the students a natur- 
al and useful way to earn their living. I make this 
appeal through the Intelligencer for this sum now 
for Schofield Farm. 

A recent notice in Intelligencer gave directions 
for sending barrels to Laing School. It is greatly 
to be hoped that all interested in the schools will 
make an extra effort to send barrels to them this 
cold season. The weather has 


been excep- 
tionally severe, and the needs greater than 
usual. Please put the name of sender both 


on the outside and in the inside, and be patient if 
the barrels sent are not acknowledged immedi- 
ately. Freight schedules are proverbially irregu- 
lar, and there are many mishaps in delivery. 
Please be careful to get the barrels properly ad- 
dressed. Many are received, after long delay, that 
have been sent to North Carolina instead of South 
Carolina. Some Friends confuse the schools—ad- 
dressing the head of one school at the place of the 
other. Please know exactly where you wish to 
send, address the barrel properly, after having it 
securely packed and covered, put name inside and 
outside, and be sure the contents are worth more 
than the cost of transportation. If possible, send 
fifty cents to pay this cost for each barrel. 
ANNA M. JACKSON. 


You never need think you can turn over any old 
falsehood without a terrible squirming and scatter- 
ing of the horrid little population that dwells under 
—Q. W. HOLMEs. 
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YOUNG FRIENDS OF CLEAR CREEK: 

The Young Friends’ Association, which was 
organized in Clear Creek Meeting, near McNabb, 
Ill., about the first of Twelfth month, has been 
holding regular meetings every First-day eve- 
ning, with a good attendance. The meeting of 
Second month 13th was even more interesting 
and helpful than usual. The subject for the eve- 
ning was the 23d psalm. An opening song, “Dear 
to the Heart of the Shepherd,” was followed by 
the reading of the Psalm. Edna Wilson then 
read the story written by “Knight,” “The Song 
of Our Syrian Guest,” which is a beautiful por- 
trayal of the real history and meaning of the 
Psalm, and not generally understood. A quar: 
tette sang ““The Lord is My Shepherd.” A reci- 
tation followed, by Ruth Mills. After the an- 
nouncement of the subject “Happiness” for the 
next meeting, several songs were sung, closing 
with “God Be with You.” 

A general interest in these meetings as a new 
movement for us is felt, and we anticipate that 
much helpfulness and pleasure will be derived 
by all. We feel that we are especially indebted 


to Mary G. Smith, of Hoopeston, whose interest 
led us to feel more fully the need of organization. 
Our officers until the meeting in Sixth month are 
Russel Tomlinson, president; Martha Beck, sec- 


retary; Louis McNabb, treasurer. 
ONE OF THE MEMBERS. 


PEACE MEETING IN FLUSHING MEETING 
HOUSE. 

At an appointed meeting, held First-day, Sec- 
ond month 13, 1910, Oswald Garrison Villard, 
grandson of William Lloyd Garrison and presi- 
dent of the Evening Post Company, of Man- 
hattan, read a paper entitled, “Wanted: An Anti- 
Navy League.” He said that before the United 
States had a great fleet of warships, it was, never- 
theless, a world power, its influence being the 
moral influence that does not need great arma- 
ments. It has not been made any greater as a 
world power by the multiplying of big battle 
ships. 

He pointed out that the war with Mexico was 
not creditable to the United States, and that the 
war with Spain was also more of a disgrace than 
a glory. 

Coming to the main topic of his paper, he told 
of the existence of the Navy League, whose ob- 
ject is the arousing of popular feeling in favor 
of a navy big enough to whip any two great naval 
powers together. This Navy League is growing 
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enormously, and it is now time to call a halt. It 
has now branches all over the United States and 
in European and other foreign countries. Where- 
ever there are five United States citizens in any 
locality in the world who are interested in the 
increase of the navy, a branch may be formed. 

After treating with fine irony the assumption 
of omniscience and impeccability on the part of 
the Navy League, in their statements that such 
tremendous increase of the navy was the only 
thing that would keep us at peace with other na- 
tions, and pointing out that this League has taken 
it upon itself to declare that circulating peace 
literature among soldiers and sailors is an act 
of treason; the speaker showed that the vice- 
presidents of this League were men in contro! 
of the steel, nickel, electrical, oil and other great 
industries, all of which would derive great reve- 
nues from the building of more battleships. 

These men are like Napoleon, the most detested 
name in all history, and like the late King of the 
Belgians, men who unscrupulously, and for their 
own aggrandizement, play upon the bellicose 
emotions of the populace to their undoing, and 
create wars unnecessarily. 

Attention was called to the fact that a general 
of the State militia of Washington is employed 
by the cartridge companies as editor of a period- 
ical at a salary of $2,500; that this person has 
desk room in one of the public buildings in Wash- 
ington, and has the franking privilege, which he 
uses, to send a large amount of literature over 
the country, designed to arouse warlike feelings; 
and that through his influence an attempt was 
made to institute a test in which a million rounds 
of ammunition, bought of each of two large con- 
cerns, should be discharged, in contest with two 
million rounds of ammunition manufactured 
and supplied by the government, the throwing 
away of which was designed to discover which 
of the two private companies made the superior 
cartridge, after which it would probably appear 
that fifty or sixty million rounds were imme- 
diately needed and should be purchased from the 
winner in this competition. 

Friends were reminded that the last year’s ap- 
propriation for the navy was $105,000,000, and 
that next year’s would probably be $150,000,000; 
and that of every dollar collected for revenue 
seventy cents is used for war, past and prospec- 
tive, and the corollaries of war, not only vessels, 
but pensions, coast defences, etc.; and that only 
thirty cents is devoted to all other purposes for 
which the government expends money. 

Is it not possible that these relations could be 
reversed? Could not more be devoted to educa- 
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tion, social and civic improvement and other 
cood purposes? 

Being asked afterwards by one of his hearers 
in what way the now existing peace societies 
were not filling the need of an Anti-Navy League, 
he replied that the peace societies were concerned 
with international conciliation and arbitration in 
general, and that there was need of activity on 
this one particular line, as there was corruption 
of a peculiarly insidious nature in the actions 
of the advocates of a large navy. 

In reply to another question, he said that this 
was only one feature of the corruption which 
would not be purged until the people elected sen- 
ators and congressmen that do not represent pri- 
vate “Interests.” 


THE SWARTHMORE HOME AND SCHOOL 
MEETING. 

There is no Friends’ School in the village of 
Swarthmore (other than the Swarthmore Pre- 
paratory School for boarding and day pupils). 
The children of Friends go to the public schools; 
there are generally one or more Friends on the 
School Board and many members of the meeting 
are active workers of the Home and School Meet- 
ing, which is held monthly. 

The last meeting of this association coming on 
the 14th, gave opportunity for a unique program. 
A hundred citizens or more were in attendance, 
and Dr. Francis Brandt, of the Philadelphia 
School of Pedagogy, gave an address on “The Im- 
portance of Moral Teaching.” He said the ideal 
of moral training in both school and home should 
be the developing of the will of the child, the lead- 
ing him to a self-perception of what is right, and 
then letting him as far as possible act for himself 
and feel the responsibility for his actions. 

At the close of the serious part of the program 
a man in the guise of a Rural Free Deliverer burst 
into the room with “a fat bundle of special deliv- 
ery letters he had hurried all the way from 
Washington to deliver for his sweet and gracious 
highness, St. Valentine. The valentines proved to 
be rhymes addressed to various persons present, 
the reading of which by Dr. Speakman caused 
much merriment. After this, a valentine lunch 
was served by the Social Committee, the tables 
being decorated with ribbons and hearts. 

The influence of this association upon both the 
homes and the schools has been great, and if any 
of our readers live in neighborhoods where such 
associations do not exist, perhaps they might be 
instrumental in the organization of something 
that would be mutually helpful to teachers and 
parents. 
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GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


Henry Parker and James Newbury, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, addressed the Students’ 
Christian Association on Seventh-day evening, the 
12th. The former gave an interesting talk on 
“What to Do and What Not to Do in College,” 
and the latter explained the work of the Univers- 
ity Young Men’s Christian Association. Both 
talks were very interesting. 

In the afternoon George School’s basketball 
team met its first defeat in a fast game with 
Lawrenceville Academy. The score was: Law- 
renceville, 38; George School, 25. George School 
was severely handicapped by the fact that the 
game was on its opponents’ floor and that four 
of the best players were sick. 

The George School third team defeated Friends’ 
Select School at George School, by a score of 
31 to 10. 

A slight fire occurred at the George School farm 
First-day morning, the 13th. A defective flue in 
the residence of Wilmer L. McFadgen set fire to 
the third story. A number of students were soon 
on the spot with fire extinguishers and had the 
fire put out before it had done much damage. 

The Science Club held a very interesting meet- 
ing Second-day evening, when Margaretta Packer 
showed a number of stereopticon views of va- 
rious insects, explaining their habits, ete. J. Wil- 
mer Pancoast then gave a short talk on bees, 
illustrated with lantern views. This was one of 
the best meetings of the year. Arthur L. Smith 
presided. 

A large number of the students are suffering 
from severe colds and tonsillitis. The new in- 
firmary, which was just opened last week, is 
crowded to the limit, and almost fifty students 
are unable to attend classes. None are seriously 
ill, however. The swimming pool has been closed 
until the epidemic of colds is checked. 

—The Newtown Enterprise. 


WRONGED BY US. 

Twenty-five widows, dressed all in black, sat in 
a row in the Pittsburg Federal Court Monday. 
Their husbands had been killed in the Dorr Mine 
disaster. To meet their present need and avoid 
the law’s delay, they compromised their claims 
for sums ranging from $500 to $1,000 each. 

These women were wronged—not by the court; 
not so much by the defendant corporation mak- 
ing for itself the best bargain it could as by society 
asawhole. The greater wrong was in permitting 
their husbands to be killed in a needless, prevent- 
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able accident. The minor wrong, but a great one 
still, was in providing no means of redress for 
them save suits at law in which the longer purse 
has all the advantage, and the greatest need most 
quickly goes to the wall. 

In railroad accidents alone this country kills 
annually as many adult men as there are in a 
town of 30,000 people, and every 1,000 men killed 
means almost 1,000 foolish law suits or compro- 
mises for sums pitifully small. No one knows 
how many lives we yearly waste in all accidents; 
Dr. Josiah Strong has estimated the number 
yearly killed or injured at 525,000; as if every 
wage-earner in Philadelphia, child, woman or 
man, were killed or hurt within the year. 

We are a careless people. Weare careless about 
political plundering, about personal thrift, about 
the waste of our resources. Nowhere is this na- 
tional foible shown to be so hateful as in the num- 
ber of accidents we permit which might be pre- 
vented, and in the resulting poverty which we 
neglect though sympathy and succor are its due. 

—New York World. 


WILLIAM WALTON. 


Our dear friend William Walton, after an active 
day, busied about his beautiful ranch in the Santa 
Clara Valley, California, fell dead on Fifth-day 
evening, First month 27th, in the 65th year of his 
age. The shock to those nearest was almost crush- 
ing, as he thus 

.... “Ata touch....without a strife 
Slipped in a moment out of life.” 

For him it seemed not unnatural, the prompt 
entering upon the next duty in advancing and 
enlarging life. We remember Dryden’s noble 
words from Aedipus: 

“Gone so soon! 
To death no more? He used him carelessly, 
With a familiar kindness; ere he knocked, 
Ran to the door and took him in his arms, 
As who should say, ‘You’re welcome at all hours, 
A friend need give no warning.’ ” 

William Walton was of the former type of 
Quaker and gentleman. His manner, simple and 
direct, had a touch of gallantry that gave distinc- 
tion to his greeting. His fine smile was a cordial. 
He was a friend in the double sense. 

Disciplined life, self-control, the habit of weigh- 
ing plan and action in the “balance of the sanc- 
tuary,” these were characteristic of him. His 
choices were steady and purposive in accordance 
with the true values of life, the higher rather 
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than the lower and easier; the underlying rather 
than the superficial and evident; the abiding 
rather than the transient; the spiritual rather 
than the material. Such a life illuminates the 
truth, “the things which are seen are temporal, 
but the things which are not seen are eternal.” 

He was a loyal knight of God, “whose conscience 
was his king.” This was evidenced to all with 
whom our friend held human relations. To those 
nearest and to the Friends of the little meeting 
at College Park, the sources of his strength and 
ardor in the struggle of life were not unknown. 
His reverent worship was an inspiration. Though 
he seldom spoke, his religious enthusiasm was 
contagious. We were conscious of the wrestling 
of his soul and were made partakers in the uplift 
and glad peace that followed. His kindling eye 
and the warm pressure of his hand after a wor- 
shipful hour conveyed a message. We knew that 
not merely from use and wont, nor as seemly 
observance of religious rite, not merely as an ex- 
ample to others, was he in his place after a long 
drive alike in sunshine and through rain and 
mud—the most prompt, the most regular, though 
the most distant, of our little circle. He came to 
nourish and build up the life of the spirit, to “wait 
upon the Lord” for renewal of strength. The 
eternal law was operative—“Draw nigh unto God 
and he will draw nigh unto you.” 

We shall miss him sadly. In our social religious 
meetings he was leader, always willing and effi- 
cient, presiding with a grace and dignity that 
guided and stimulated others. Such a life is a 
challenge. 

By inheritance, by convincement, by active ad- 
herence he was a Friend, loyal in every fibre to 
our faith. Its outer semblance, which he graced 
in the practicing was congenial to him. Its mes- 
sage was to him the word of life. L. C. 


SYLVESTER GARRETT. 


Sylvester Garrett was the youngest of five sons 
of William and Elizabeth Sharpless Garrett. He 
was born April 15, 1842, at Willistown, Chester 
County, Pa. At a very early age, he, with his 
four brothers, were left to take care of their 
mother, as a result of a fatal accident to his father, 
who was killed while attempting to move a huge 
boulder on the ancestral farm. William Garrett, 
the father, had decided not to depend entirely on 
farming for a livelihood and had built one of the 
first paper mills in Pennsylvania, on the banks of 
Ridley Creek, at Willistown. 
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After obtaining an education at the public 
schools of the neighborhood and at a private school 
in Media, Sylvester Garrett went into the paper 
business with his brother Casper S. Garrett, in 
Philadelphia. In 1873 he went into partnership 
with Alexander S. Buchanan. This firm was in- 
corporated as the Garrett, Buchanan Company, 
in 1893. Mr. Garrett remained president of the 
corporation until his retirement from business in 
1906. He was well known in business circles of 
Philadelphia, was for years a member of the 
Franklin Institute and the Historical Society, and 
as a director of the Quaker City Bank, took an ac- 
tive interest in the management of its affairs. His 
integrity, good judgment and high sense of honor 
made his advice valuable in every capacity. He 
was modest and unassuming and many times re- 
fused prominent positions which he might have 
filled well. He had always been connected with 
the Society of Friends, and at the time of his 
death, was one of the elders of Swarthmore 
Monthly Meeting. 

He was descended from a long line of Quaker 
ancestors. Samuel Garrett came to this country 
from Harby, England, in 1684, and settled in 
Upper Darby Township, Delaware County (then 
known as Chester County), at a spot later called 
Garrettford. One of Samuel Garrett’s younger 
sons purchased 500 acres of land at Willistown, 
and was a man of some prominence, serving in 
the Colonial Assembly of Pennsylvania, in 17065. 
Mr. Garrett’s mother was a descendant of John 
Sharpless, who, in 1700, built the old Sharpless 
house which stands on the banks of Ridley Creek 
at Waterville, near Chester, Delaware County. 
On June 13, 1872, he was married to Elizabeth 
Nicholson, daughter of William and Susan G. 
Nicholson, of Philadelphia. Mrs. Garrett, four 
children—Mrs. R. Spotswood Pollard, Mrs. Phillip 
Sellers, Sylvester S. Garrett and Albert N. Gar- 
rett—and seven grandchildren survive him. 

—The Swarthmore. 





FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

LANGHORNE, PA.—The Langhorne Friends’ As- 
sociation met on Second month, 18th, at the home 
of Arthur Townsend. The meeting opened with 
a recitation, “Nobility,” from Headley White, 
after which Edith Winder read the excellent 
paper that she had prepared for the Conference 
of Friends’ Associations, at Moorestown, on the 
subject, “How Can We Find Time for Social and 
Religious Activities?—John Woolman’s Method.” 
Anna R. Paxson and Esther B. Justice read selec- 
tions from John Woolman’s Journal, and the 





members gave sentiments from his writings in 
answer to roll call. After a reading by Ruth 
Wildman, called “Hansel’s Answer,” the meeting 
adjourned to meet on Third month, 18th, at the 
Sorosis Club House, when Henry Wilbur expects 
to give his illustrated lecture on the trip to Eng- 
land last summer. 
AGNES P. SELLERS, Sec’y. 


BIRTHS. 

BICKNELL.—In Philadelphia, Pa., on Second month 
4th, 1910, to Clyde D., and Alice Bicknell, a son, whose 
name is Thomas Roland Ambler. 

DINSMORE.—At Wenton, N. J., Fourth month 13th, 
1910, to Francis W. and Mary Walker Dinsmore, a daugh- 
ter, whose name is Elizabeth Dreher Dinsmore. 

YEO.—At Salt Lake City, Utah, Second month 10th, 
1910, to Willard F. and Mary Z. Yeo, a son, whose name is 
Erwin Yeo. 


DEATHS. 


GRIEST.—In Philadelphia, Second month 19th, 1910, 
Thomas Griest, in his 79th year; a member of Little 
Britain Meeting, Lancaster Co., Pa. Interment at Sads- 
bury Friends’ Burying Ground, near Christiana, Pa. 

HAINES.—At her home near Linwood, Carroll Co., 
Md., First month 3rd, 1910, Helen Nourse Haines, wife of 
W. Morris Haines and daughter of Dr. Charles and Alice 
Nourse, of Darnestown, Md. 


HAIGHT.—At his home in Aylmer, Ontario, Canada, 
very suddenly, of apoplexy, Second month 11th, 1910, 
Granville H. Haight, son of Elizabeth M. and the late 
Ephraim W. Haight, of Sparta, Ont., aged 58 years and 
11 months. 

The St. Thomas Journal says that until eleven o’clock 
of the evening before his death he was at the home of a 
neighbor extending sympathy for a death in the family, 
and adds: 

“By just such acts as that which marked his last con- 
scious moments, Mr. Haight, in the course of his fifty- 
five years, practically all spent in East Elgin, had won 
hosts of friends who will feel his death as a distinct per- 
sonal loss. 

“Mr. Haight was the son of Ephraim Haight, of Sparta, 
and was born on the homestead there, where he resided 
for more than half a century, with the exception of brief 
intervals when he was in Jarvis and also the Northwest. 

“He was educated at Sparta, and was a member of the 
Friends’ Society of the old Quaker village. His first wife 
was a daughter of the late John Aikens, of Sparta. Mr. 
Haight was married a second time, his wife, who survives 
him, being Miss Agnes Watt, of St. Thomas, and a sis- 
ter of Mrs. A. L. Norsworthy. Mr. Haight’s mother also 
survives him at Sparta, and two sisters, Miss Maria 
Haight, Sparta, and Mrs. Samuel P. Zavitz, Lobo. One 
son and one daughter are left to mourn the ioss of a good 
father: Miss Helen Haight and Morford. 

“In the Dominion bye-election of 1906, Mr. Haight was 
asked by the Liberals to contest the riding within a week 
of polling day and he accepted the nomination, and despite 
the handicap against him, polled a very large vote. He 
was afterwards nominated for the general elections in 
October, 1907, but he retired to accept the post of sub- 
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collector of Customs at Aylmer, which he has since filled 
most efficiently.” 

HICKS.—At her home in West Philadelphia, First 
month 24th, 1910, Mary A. Hicks, aged nearly 92 years. 
She was the daughter of Peter and Hannah Wilkinson 
Askew, of Brick Meeting House, Cecil Co., Md. This, 
her early home, being situated on the then line of travel 
between Philadelphia and Baltimore, was well known to 
travelling Friends of that generation, many of whom were 
hospitably entertained therein. 

In the removal of this dear friend a remarkable life 
has drawn to a close. She was married at the age of 
twenty to Edward W. Hicks, late of London Grove, Penn- 
sylvania, where she resided most of her married life. 

Endowed by nature with strong intellect, excellent busi- 
ness ability and a quickness of perception which continued 
to the end, her judgment and advice were often of great 
value to the many who were brought in touch with her, 
while her large heart and-generous sympathies rendered 
her a true friend to the poor and suffering. Always fond 
of reading, and being gifted with a remarkable memory, 
her conversation was interesting and profitable, and her 
sweetness of disposition and cheerful manners caused her 
to be admired and beloved by a large circle of friends. 

She was not exempt from the trials incident to a long 
life, but these, even the death of five of her seven chil- 
dren, she bore with characteristic Christian fortitude, 
never allowing her personal grief to overshadow the lives 
of those by whom she was surrounded. 

The dear busy hands ever ministering to the help of 
others, are folded forever over the great heart that 
throbbed only in kindness for her fellow creatures. 

“Rich in experience angels might covet, 

Rich in a faith that hath grown with each year, 
tich in a love that grew from and above it, 
Soothing thy sorrows and hushing thy fear. 
Growing old wealthily, 
Loving and dear.” M. M. 

LESTER.—On the morning of Second month 3rd, 1910, 
the spirit of Samuel Williams Lester went out to meet his 
Maker as quietly as a star rises to meet the dawn. In 
that sacred hush his soul received its coronation. As the 
curtain fell between the patient watchers, it marked the 
close of a long, useful, active life. The sturdy, intrepid 
soul, that had manfully borne the burdens of life, had 
no occasion to blush at his record or doubt the verdict 
pronounced upon it. He had fought a good fight; he had 
kept the faith; he had finished his course. 

Samuel Lester died at the age of 85 years, 6 months 
and 4 days. He was born in Bucks County, Pa., Seventh 
month 29th, 1824, and was united in marriage to Mary 
E. Walters, of Loudoun County, Va., First month 16th, 
1851. They moved to Carroll County, Il., in 1867, and 
settled on a farm near Hazelhurst, where he lived until 
his death. His wife died six years ago. Six children 
were born to them, three of whom, John, Howard and 
William, were permitted to be with their father and 
assist in caring for him during his long hours of patient 
suffering. 

He belonged to the Society of Friends and was loyal 
to his church, and an able defender of its doctrines, while 
he always had a hearty greeting and a warm welcome 
for the ministers of other churches who frequently vis- 
ited him. He had thirteen grandchildren, an aged brother, 
besides many other relatives. He leaves a large circle 
of friends who will long remember “Uncle Sammy,” as 
a kind neighbor, an esteemed citizen, and a good man 

Funera! services were held First-day morning at 10 
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o’clock, at the South Elkhorn Church, Dr. J. H. More 
officiating. Interment was in the cemetery at the church. 


MIDDLETON.—On First month 18th, 1910, at Port 
Antonio, Jamaica, where he had gone to spend the winter, 
Arthur H. Middleton, of 2821 N. Broad Street, Philadel. 
phia; for several years an elder of Chester Monthly Meet- 
ing, Pa. 

MILLER.—In Pittsburgh, Pa., of apoplexy, Second 
month 9th, 1910, at the home of her sister, Florence B. 
Cleriheed, Clara A. Miller, eldest daughter of Lewis and 
Adaline Buckman; a member of Makefield Meeting, Pa. 
Interment at Arlington Cemetery, Newark, N. J. 

PLUMMER.—At the residence of her daughter, Molli 
Cronise, New Windsor, Md., Tenth month 11th, 1909, 
Harriet Plummer, wife of Wm. H. Plummer, formerly of 
Frederick, Md. 

SELLERS.—At the Friends’ Home, Norristown, Pa., 
Second month 18th, 1910, Rebecca P., widow of the late 
George Sellers, in the 74th year of her age; a member of 
Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 

SWAIN.—On the morning of Second month 12th, 1910, 
at her home, 503 Radcliffe Street, Bristol, Fannie Swain, 
daughter of the late Anthony and Abby Warner Swain, 
aged 50 years. 

TURNER.—At her late residence, Montclair, N. J., 
Second month 19th, 1910, J. lena Turner. Funeral se) 
vices were held in Montclair on the 20th and on Second- 
day in Baltimore, Md., at the residence of her son, W 
liam J. Turner. Besides William J., she leaves two sons, 
Dr. Harold J. Turner, Professor of Chemistry in the Mont- 
clair High School; and Dr. Arthur B. Turner, Professor of 
Mathematics in the College of the City of New York. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Lydia Cox, who sent us the tribute to William Walton 
published elsewhere in this issue, says in an accompany 
ing letter: “I write most hurriedly, on the point of sail- 
ing for Honolulu, to bring back my father, Joel Bean, 
who has been spending the winter with my sister, whose 
home is there.” 


Among the officers elected at the final session of th 
New Jersey State Conference of Charities were ou! 
Friends, J. Byron Deacon, Secretary; and Arthur M. De 
wees, Director of the Charities of Paterson, N. J., on 
of the Vice-Presidents. The other Vice-Presidents ar 
Governor Fort, former Governors Stokes and Murphy 
Bishop McFaul of Trenton, President Woodrow Wilsor 
of Princeton and C. S. Fairweather. 


Elizabeth H. Coale writes, Second month 16th, that sh 
has so far recovered from her fall on the ice as to be abl 
to walk across her room with assistance. 


A Washington dispatch to the Philadelphia papers 
dated the 20th, says: 

“For the first time since he was elected the Chief Ex 
ecutive, President Taft to-day attended a meeting at th« 
Friends’ Church on I Street, Northwest. Some time ag 
he promised to join members of the Friends’ Society at 
weekly worship in their modest church, and when it 
was learned that Henry W. Wilbur, of Swarthmore, Pa.. 
would speak to-day, the President was urged particularly 
to be present.” 
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We learn from another source that the President at- 
tended meeting on invitation of Congressman A. Mitchell 
Palmer. 





Evan T. Worthington, of Newtown, Pa., was a visitor 
at the West Philadelphia Meeting on First-day, the 20th. 
His message was inspired by the words, “The Lord is in 
his Holy Temple; let all the earth keep silence before 
him.” The golden thought of his message was that the 
temple of our living God was the human heart. There 
was also a message from Sidney Yarnall. A large gath- 
ering of interested friends were present, notwithstand- 
ing the strike which was responsible for the absence of 
very many who attend this meeting centre regularly. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

Sixth-day evening, the 18th, the Annual College Ora- 
torical Contest was held in Parrish Hall. Fifteen orations 
were handed in this year, out of which six were chosen 
for the contest, judged on thought and composition. A 
prize of seventy-five dollars, given by Owen Moon, Jr., 
was given to the winner of the first place, who is to repre- 
sent the College in the Intercollegiate Contest at Allen- 
town. Those getting first, second and third places are to 
represent the College in the Annual Contest with Dick- 
inson College. The speakers in order were: William L. 
Jenkins, ’10, on “The National Peril”; William K. Hoyt, 
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12, on “The Quaker and Peace”; William Price, ’12, on 
“War, The International Crime”; Arthur Latimer, ’11, 
on “The Man and the Hour”; Joseph H. Willets, ’11, 
“The Way Out”; Gurdon B. Jones, ’10, “Law vs. War.” 
The Judges, Dr. Holmes, Dr. Hull and Dr. Fauver, gave 
Jones Ist, Hoyt 2nd and Price 3rd place. 

The Basket Ball team was defeated by the State Col- 
lege Team at State, on Sixth-day evening, in a hotly con- 
tested game, by the score of 20-17. 

On Seventh-day evening, the 19th, J. Augustus Cad- 
wallader, 13; Wm..K. Hoyt, 12; and Capt. Wm. R. Tylor, 
11, with Joseph H. Willits, ’11, acting as alternate, went 
to New Brunswick to represent Swarthmore in an inter- 
collegiate debate with Rutgers College. A most timely 
and pertinent question brought forth some clear-cut rea- 
soning of economical considerations which held the audi- 
ence in close attention. The Rutgers team, consisting of 
Russell F. Stryker, 10; Dumont F. Elmendorf, ’11; Frank 
E. Mason, ’10; and alternate Valentine B. Havens, ’12, 
defended the negative side of the question: “Resolved, 
That the Federal Government should levy a progressive 
inheritance tax, constitutionality conceded.” 

The Judges were Hon. Francis E. Swayze, Justice of 
Supreme Court of New Jersey; Rev. S. J. McPherson, 
Headmaster Lawrenceville Preparatory School and Sam- 
uel Shull, Superintendent of Public Schools, Perth Amboy, 
N. J. After a hard fought forensic battle the decision was 
awarded in favor of Rutgers. 





CALENDAR 


—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p.m. The best 
way to reach the Meeting House, 520 
East Orange Grove Ave., is by the N. 
Los Robles-Washington car line. 


—Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 
Pa., composed of Friends of all 
branches, at 119 S. Second Street, at 
10.30 a. m. every First-day. 


—Meeting in Pittsburgh, Pa., com- 
posed of Friends of all branches, in 
the College Club Rooms, Woman’s Ex- 
change Building, 300 Oliver Ave., ev- 
ery First-day at ll a.m. Adult School 
before meeting. 

—Meeting in Newark, N. J., every 
First-day, of Friends of both 
branches, at home of Geo. M. and 
Marian Rogers Palmer, 723 Clifton 
Ave., at 3.30 p. m., for a study of the 
life of Paul, followed by devotional 
exercises. 

SECOND MO. 25TH (6TH-DAY). 

—“A Glimpse of the Far East,” 
an illustrated lecture on China and 
Korea, for the benefit of Friends’ 
Employment Society, at Friends’ 
Meeting House, 221 E. 15th St., New 
York, 8 p. m. 

SECOND MO. 26TH 7TH-DAY). 

—Blue River Quarterly Meeting, in 
Chicago, Ill. 

—Conference of Association of 
Friends’ Schools, in Race St. Meet- 


ing House, Phila., at 1.30 p. m., and 
session for Teachers’ Committee 
members and others connected with 
Friends’ Schools at 1l a.m. See page 
105. 

SECOND MO. 27TH (1ST-DAY). 

—Practical Methods for Civic Im- 
provement, in Philadelphia, at 4.30 
p. m., at First Unitarian Church, 2125 
Chestnut Street, Richard Waterman, 
Secretary of the City Club will speak. 
These meetings are under the care 
of the Liberal Ministers’ Association, 
a fellowship organization in which 
Friends are active. 

—Horsham, Pa., Friends’ Associa- 
tion in the Meeting House. 










































FROM ROYAL GRAPE 
CREAM OF TARTAR 


Absolutely Pure 














—New York Meeting at 221 E. 15th 
Street, 11 a. m., attended by Joel Bor- 
ton. 

—Hockessin, Del., Young Friends’ 
Association, at home of Taylor S. 
Mitchell, First-day afternoon, at 2.30 
p. m. 


—At Race Street, Rufus M. Jones 
expects to be present at 10.30 a. m., 
and to open the discussion at 11.45, on 
“Greek Philosophy and Its Religion.” 


—At West Philadelphia (35th st. 
and Lancaster ave.), at 3 p. m., a tem- 
perance conference, under care of 
Quarterly Meeting. Isabel G. Short- 
lidge will speak on Local Option. 

—At New York Meeting (15th st. 
and Rutherfurd pl.), at 11 a. m., Joel 
Borton present. 

—At Girard Avenue, Phila., at 11 
a. m., Sarah B. Flitcraft, of Chester, 
Pa., expects to attend. Junior Con- 
ference and First-day school at 9.45. 

SECOND MO. 28TH (2ND-DAY). 

—Warrington Quarterly Meeting, at 
Menallen, Pa., at 10 a.m. Isaac Wil- 
son expects to be present, and also at 
the meetings on First-day, the 27th, 
and at the meeting of Ministers ard 
Elders on the 26th, at 3 p. m. 
THIRD MONTH 4TH (6TH-DAY). 

—Young Friends of Philadelphia, 
entertainment in Auditorium, 140 N. 
15th Street, at 8 p. m. Music by 
Florence Dudley and a number of oth- 
er well-known artists. Tickets at the 
door (50 cents). 
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In Brooklyn (110 Schmerhorn 
Street), N. Y., at 8 p. m., fellowship 
meeting. 
At Kennett Square Meeting, Isaac 
Wilson expects to attend at 10 a. m. 
At New Garden, at 2.30 p. m., 
Isaac Wilson expects to attend. 


THIRD MONTH 5TH (7TH-DAY). 
Nottingham Quarterly Meeting, 
at Oxford, Pa. (change from Little 
jritain, where it is usually held at 
this time of year; change also in 
day of week from Sixth-day to Sev- 
enth-day), at 10 a. m. Ministers and 
Elders day before, at 2 p. m., at Ox- 
ford. On Seventh-day at 2.30 p. m., 
a conference under the care of the 
Y. F. A., addressed by Dr. O. Edward 
Janney, of Baltimore. (Oxford 
Meeting House is five squares from 
the station. A hack meets all trains.) 
—Whitewater Quarterly Meeting, 
Greensboro, O., at 10 a. m. 


—Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting, | 


in West Liberty, Iowa, at 11 a. m. Min- 
isters and Elders at 9.30 a. m. 
THIRD MONTH 6TH (1ST-DAY). 

At Providence Meeting, Media, 
Pa., Lucy Biddle Lewis, of Lansdowne, 
expects to be a visitor. 


At Friends’ Home for Children, | 


4011 Aspen Street, West Phila., at 3 
p. m., religious meeting. Friends are 
invited to attend. 

Meeting of Friends at White 
Plains, N. Y., at home of G. A. and 
E. B. Capron, 42 Fisher Avenue, on 
Third month 6th, 1910, at 11 a. m. 

—At Chester, Pa., a circular meet- 
ing at 3 p. m., under care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting. 

—At Race Street, Phila., after- 
meeting Conference at 11.45 a. m.; 
Roman Religion Meeting at 10.30 a. m. 
Edward A. Pennock expects to attend. 


THIRD MONTH 10TH (5TH-DAY). 
-—Salem Quarterly Meeting at 
Woodstown, N. J. Ministers and Eld- 
ers’ Day before, at 2 p. m. 
THIRD MONTH 13TH (1ST-DAY). 
At Race Street, Phila., Dr. George 
A. Barton expects to attend meeting 
at 10.30 a. m. He will also open dis- 
cussion at the After-meeting Confer- 
ence at 11.45, on the Vedic Religion. 
THIRD MONTH 14TH (2ND-DAY). 
—Baltimore Quarterly Meeting, in 
Baltimore, Md., at 10 a.m. Ministers 
and Elders the Seventh-day preced- 
ing at 3 p. m. 


THIRD MONTH 17TH (5TH-DAY). 

Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting at 
Haddonfield, N. J., at 10 a.m. Min- 
isters and Elders the day before at 


2 


3 p. m. 





JESUS OF 
NAZARETH 


IN THE 


LIGHT OF TO-DAY 


By ELBERT RUSSELL 


Professor in Earlham College 
Author of “The Parables of Jesus” 


AN INTERESTING MODERN VIEW-POINT 


In this book Professor Russell 
makes ‘‘an effort to show Jesus in 
His saving truth and power to those 
who may be alienated from the 
Christ of past generations.’’ The 
result is clear and impressive. 

The author considers the character 
of the Saviour reverently yet without 
passion. Assuming the standpoint 
of the intelligent man of to-day, — 
‘‘who thinks in terms of the evolu- 
tionary philosophy and who pre- 
supposes the commonly accepted 
results of Biblical criticism’’—he 
makes a fresh interpretation, simple 
and popular in method and positive 
and religiously helpful inits result, of 
the historical character and spiritual 
significance of Jesus of Nazareth. 


12 mo. 5} by 7} in. 112 pages Silk Cloth 


Price 60 Cents Net 
Postage 6 Cents 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
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VALENTINES. 


[Read at the Home and & 
Meeting, Swarthmore, Pa., Sec 
month 14th.] 


TO DR. BRANDT. 

Is there a rhyme for Dr. Brandt? 
My wife has tried and says she can’t 
Find any rhyme, at any time, 
Although she can write rhymes 

lime. 
Not knowing him I fear I shan’t 
And yet I will not say I can’t— 
Find any rhyme for Dr. Brandt. 
But here’s a fact that you will grant, 
That all our teachers truly pant 
To learn the truths that are extant 
In any Pedagogic Plant. 
On you, each sister and each aunt 
Will be inclined to rave and rant 
And steadfast looks and looks ascant 
Will be bestowed on this savant, 
The Pedagogic Dr. Brandt. 


DR. JESSE H. HOLMES. 
A mighty good teacher, 
An eloquent preacher, 
A fine School Director, 
And ice cream inspector, 
High-class politician 
And card-trick magician, 
Delightful and clever, 
A gentleman ever. 


DR. SPEAKMAN, 


You are better than pills 

For our aches and our ills, 
With your fun and your frolic 
You cure us of colic 

With your frolic and fun 

You delight us each one. 

With your joking and smiling 
Our hearts you’re beguiling. 
Yes, you’re better than pills 
For our aches and our ills! 


JOHN RUSSELL HAYES. 
I love our dear Professor Hayes; 
I love his quiet and peaceful ways, 
I love to read the gentle lays 
Of this deliberate Friend. 


I love to watch him read a book 

In some retired and shady nook, 

And though he neither speak nor look, 
To me he can’t offend. 


I love his dreamy, pensive mien, 

And though his form be lank and lean, 

I never hear him vent his spleen 
Upon his neighbor. 


I love the way he trails along 

Unmindful of the busy throng, 

For in his heart there is a song 
To lighten labor. 


Planting colleges and then filling 
them with studious young men and 
women is planting seed corn for the 

} world. —Judson. 
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